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determined expression, you might have thought it was
someone steeling himself for suicide in the Thames; but
it would have been only shy Bernard Shaw steeling himself
to ring the bell of a house near by where he was bidden
to supper.
What interests could lie pursue, what places could he
visit cost free ?    Well, there was politics, not parliamentary
politics, but advanced politics.    Indeed, the more advanced
the better.    In plunged Shaw, the complete Bolshie of the
day when Socialism was the last word.    It cost nothing.
Indeed, he once cleared a few pounds by counting the returns
at an election.    Then, also admission free, there were the
famous American evangelists. Moody and Sankey, to hear;
and as an antidote, the famous free-thinker, Bradlaugh.
And there was Bradlaugh's friend, Annie Besant, with her
hand ever stretched out to help the impecunious and striving.
With world thought in a ferment and such books as Dar-
win's Origin of Species as the yeast, there were many
interesting things to discuss, and plenty of debating clubs
to discuss them.    Any alert, curious, iconoclastic, revolu-
tionary mind, like Shaw's, can turn a metropolis into an
Areopagus where, as of old, strangers spend their time 'in
nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear some new thing.'
As such Shaw treated London, having failed to prise it
open as his oyster.    For his ddbut as a debater, which took
place late in 1879, after ^e had finished Immaturity, he
chose a little club called the Zetetical (which means seeking)
Society, where he had previously met a young civil servant
called Sidney Webb, and there he made what we can be
sure was a thoroughly thought-out speech in what he con-
fesses  was  a   'condition  of heartbreaking  nervousness/
Then there was the National Gallery, to be enjoyed free
of charge on certain days of the week; and, further afield,
the gardens and pictures of Hampton Court.
Above all,- there was the British Museum, For years
Bernard Shaw went their almost daily. If the world was
his school, the British Museum was the study where he
did most of his homework. There he charged himself
- with facts, like a human accumulator, storing them away
in his verbal batteries for long years of use. The founda-